despair about his pecuniary circumstances at the beginning of a letter, talks airily towards the end of buying a costly picture, or acquiring an estate in the country.
There is a curious and striking contrast in Balzac between the backwardness in the expression of his literary genius,  and the  early  development  and crystallisation of his character and powers of mind in  other directions.    Even when  he  realised his vocation, forsook verse, and began to write novels, he for long gave no indication of his future powers ; while, on the other hand, at the age of twenty, his views on most points were formed, and his judgments matured.    Therefore, unlike most men, in whom, even if there be no violent changes, age gradually and imperceptibly modifies the point of view, Balzac, a youth in his garret, differed little in essentials from Balzac at forty-five or fifty, a man of   world-wide  celebrity.    He   never  appears   to have passed through  those phases  of belief and unbelief—those wild enthusiasms, to  be  rejected later  in life—which generally fall  to  the  lot   of young men of talent.    Perhaps his reasoning and reflective powers were developed unusually early, soide himself with scanty meals, he intends to economise, in order to buy a piano. " The garret is not big enough to hold one," as he casuaUy remarks; but this fact, which, apart from the starving process necessary in order to obtain funds, would appear to the ordinary mind an insurmountable obstacle to the project, does not daunt the ever-hopeful Honore.mother always makes for him; and thismily, were observed, by the fiction that the midst of suspense—He goes to Rome—Comes back better in health and spirits—et La Cousine Bette " and " Le Cousin Pons"—Balzac goes to Wiesbaden—Marriage of Comtesse Anna and Comte Georges Mniszech—Balzac and Madame Hanska secretly engaged—Parisian gossip . . 273
